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By'WiLUAM T. Rawuen, ' 
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CoHVftm'S. Increased popular Intcroot — Relation oX Tocationnl education to general 
education— Important factors of progress— Federal Board for Vocational Education— Tlie 
pgrt-tlme school— Btislneas and Industry SMume a share of responsibility — Industrial 
teachera' scbolarabips — The literature of Tocationnl education— Frerocatlonal edtacatloo — 
Vocational guidance — Validity of Federal aid legislation assailed— Voratlonal edneatloa 
In the Acmy and the Navy — CorrespoLdence schools — Manual arta Inatructlon. 


INCREASED POPULAR INTEREST. 

During the two-year period tlicre has been a notable increase in 
the amounl of attention given to the subject of vocational education 
on the part of the general public as well as by educators. There 
has been much debate among educators over the respective merits 
and functions of vocational education and general education. Not- 
withstanding the reams of paper and almost unlimited time which 
have been consumed in this discussion, there still are educational 
leaders who appear to regard vocational education and general edu- 
cation as two mutually exclusive horns of a dilemma, and to feel 
impelled by the exigencies of the situation to range themselves on 
one side or the other of what they deem to be a controversy over 
fundamental policies. ^ 

Of even greater significance, perhaps, is the extent of the interest 
taken by the general public. A large number of. articles have ap- 
peared in magazines of all classes, including those of literary and 
• scientific leanings, and even some of highly specialized outlook, as 
well as many of the more popular periodicals. Even the daily press * 
has given unwonted attention to questions formerly regarded* as too 
technical to be of interest to the general reader, and much editorial 
advice has been made available. ' 

< One serious defect in much of this general popular discussion of 
vocational education is that it h^ been uninformed and superficial. ' 

I has too frequently been based on. undigested fragments of peda- 
gogical argumentation rather than on first-hand study an^ grasp of 
the issues involved;'^' The real, estate promoter may be excused for ‘ 
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referring to n junior high school manual arts department as a “ trade 
school ” and to handwork in the elementary grades ns “ vocational 
cour^” and for listing ‘them as such among the assets of a com- 
munity, but tlie magazine writer or newspaper editor who essays a 
discussion of public education on this basis shows clearly his in- 
competence for the tusk. • 

MEANING OF THE TERM “VOCATIONAL EDUCATION.” 

Unfortunately, educators are themselves in part responsible for 
the existing confusion, because o^ the loose way in which the term 
“ vocational ” has been used. Tlie enactment of the Smith-Hughes 
vocational education law of February 23, 1917, established certain 
standards and tended to fix the definitions of certain tj'pes of edu- 
cational activities, but not even five years of experience under this 
legislation have served to bring about general agreement ns to the 
meaning of essential terms. 

There appealrs.to be abundant evidence to show that manual train- 
ing or manual arts instruction, far from being rendered obsolete or 
superfluous by the development of vocational education programs, 
has become i.iore* firmly intrenched as a feature of elementary and 
secondary education. During the transition period some boards of 
education have changed the designation of their “ manual training” 
classe» to “ vocational ” classes, and have sought thus to secure to 
their pupils the benefits of the new education. Application of the 
standards set up by the Smith-Hughes law, however, shows that 
certain of the avowed objectives can pot be realized under the usual 
public-school limitations in regard to time, equipment, and qualifi- 
cations of teachers'. In many places this has led to a restatement of 
the objectives of manyal arts instruction and to rea4justment of the 
time schedule and other conditions. 

While there still exists in many quarteu^ some confusion as to 
the basis ^of distinction* certain principles are gradually emerg- 
ing which should be of substantial a^stance to boarch of education, 
and school officials, who desire to formulate a consis^t and prac- 
tical program. • , , 

The existence of the right type of manual training courses affords to voca- 
tional education courses an auspicious start and prevents much underslrable 
wasta of time and effort In the strictly vocational work.* 

.. ^ » 

A representetive of the Smith Hughes^typs of training suggests 
a distinction based on function, substantially as follows: 

The function of vocational education la, , obviously, to train skilled workers 
in a definite occupation. This should parallel the general education, so that 
while the student Is receiving a degree of general education for the busing 

'>'*RaiaBei, W. 0. The relation ot maniul tralatns to vocatlo^ lodns; 

. Arts Mag., IX, pp. 871-S72, September, 1920. " 
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Of living with Ills fellows, Jte Is also acquiring the skills, speeds, and habits 
of thought needed for success In the trade or occupation studied. 

The functions of manual training are more general in character. It should 
give some skill -In the use of t^Is, and Include such information,'' experience, 
- ^and_ skills as are applicable to home needs, but particularly It should aim 
to ^v» a wide view of the Industrial world, to develop social adaptiveness, 
to point the way to different vocations, and to assist In the Intelligent choice 
of a lift work.* - ; 

Diffi^ties in interpretation have arisen in pau because' leaders 
of the vocational education' movement have deemed it necessary to 
outline their proposals* in bold relief, and to emphasize the distinc- 
tive features of their program. VocatioQal education has made head- 
way largely because of definite objectives and specific methods. But 
tliere is a stage of development beyond which it may be well to 
turn from dwellmg upon those features which differentiate vocational 
education from other education, and to devote some effort to promot- 
ing understanding of true relationsliips. 


EDUCATION A UNIFIED PKOCESS. 


No satisfactory^ philosophy of education can be built up except 
upon a basis which recogniz^ education as a unified process or ex- 
perience. Public education is essentially a formal attempt to supple- 
ment the measures employed ,by the home and^the individual to 
prepare childreh and you^ for the duties and experiences of 'life. 
Preparation for life to-day necessai^y includes preparation for earn- 
ing an adequate income through some socially acceptable Und useful 
service. Earning an income is not all there is ‘to life. Preparilion 
for earning an income is not all theie is td education, even though at 
certain periods it may occupy .the exclusive attention of the in- 
dividual. ' , ' 

Tlie lime may come, when we shall know enough to set up a unifieil^ 
educational program which, so far as public responsibility goes, will^ 
take the 'child at 6 or 7 years of age and graduate him at maturity, 
fully equipped as to sound health, general and special knowledge, 
social graces, personal ideals, ?ind wage-earning, capacity, and ready 
to live a full and complete life. In the meantime, ^acticaP con- 
siderations as well as lack of knowledge require us to do the best we 
can with conditions as they are. 

It js -idle t^ Criticize vocational education as being narrowly 
specialized in outlook, materialistic, and neglectful of the finer things 
of life. Such criticism is based on misapprehension, as will appeaf 
from examination of any authoritative statement of objectives, but ' i 
> it should be recognised that conditions would justify a materialistic 
program.’ . , • * 


Jlbld (pamphr«ie4])« 
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meetino demonstrable NEEDB. 


Nothing could be more materialistic than the economic basis for 
the demand for more and better educational faciUties.* 

, T^e congressional commission of 1914 had found a condlUon of ro«Hnn«i 

pro^rlty. If were to compete with other nations In th« world’- 

f and even In our home market which Is operv to the products of forelim 

. i*f “ «"''»»< and .kllM „ ,h, 

P''““ «■><» welfare m.j 

to Offered as an ejplanation by tho^ who are engrossed with otto^ 
probl^ considered of equal or greater in.fiirtanee, but such peisons 
are pot jus Ufied in closing their minds to the representations oTthose 
who ere determined that something shall lie dona a'jout it. Practical 
measui^ must be devised to meet practical needs. • 

tho f vocational education fail to comprehend 
e significimt fact that the v6cationaUducation program to-dav is 
rancerncd chiefly with efforts to remedy deficiencies in the edica- • 
tion of young i^reons who have secured all that they can of what 
leqmblic scliool has to offer. Tlie great problem in vocational edu- 
cation to-day and for the immediate future is the traiWing of those 
who have al^dy gone to work.- Nothing can to more 4glectful 
of the finer things of life, than tlio heartless way in which Wietv 
M a^ui^d ih the wholesale termination of school advanUges 
Md the ab»rption of millions of immature youth in competitbre 
s^pir^ion'* without adequate preparation * sympathetic 

the !»“ib ‘•'"‘f ^ ’^P'® ®“«g“tions concerning 

Z responaibilitiei 

personal and development, arid the conservation of their 

physical health. But the contribution of the pubUc-school system, 
and esp^ially of Uie advocates of coBege snd university culture ' 
toward these en^ for youth who have been obliged to leave school 
. mis m the past been practically negligible. . • 

In addition, these young peopfo need specific hclp*in understand- 
ing and adjusting themselves to the demands of wage-earning em- ■ 
ployment According to the 1920 census thdre are 1,060,868 chil- 
^ 10 to 16 years of age gainfuUy employed in the United States, 
'nie vMstional education movement, recognizing all of these classes 
of needs, with varying emphasis as circumstances dictate, seeks to 
do something in a constructive, way w ith an incluiive and well- • 

I Voofctton*! Bdnemtloa, Fifth Ann. R«i»., i#2| dd 18-ID Warft 

..iDKtoa, D. C., Government Printing Offlee. ' »*’ ^"^**'* Vreeb- 

wnventlon. knn. Tr. M«.. xill. a, p. Ml. 
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rounded program. Differences of opinion as to means and methods 
are inevitable, but it would appear that criticism of thia program on 
the ground that it is objectionably utilitarian does not come with 
good^ grace from those who countenance the current neglect of 
potential human resources 4ind offer no acceptable alternative. 

rUBLICLV SUPPORTED VOCATIONAI. EDUCATION NOT A NtW PROPO6AL. 

Public schools, supported out of public funds derived from taxa* 
tion, have been accepted in ^ principle ^in this country for many 
years. The several States have enacted cohapulsory attendance legis- 
lation. Beyond the age limits of compulsory school attendance pro-, 
vision is made, at public expense, of educational facilities in high' 
school, normal school, collegef'and university, carrying the in- 
dividual student a^ far as he chooses to go, and as long as he is ^ 
financially able to continue his studies. , - 

These institutions serve very definitely to prepare men and 
women for 4uc<^ful careers in their chosen occupations. The list 
of occupationsCfor which such specific preparation is available 
at public expense is an extensive one, and includes the law, medicine, 
surgery, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, teaching, architecture, and 
many subdivisions of engineering, coiumerce, and agriculture, as 
well as the many branches of service in the Army and the Navy. 
Tliere has been no noticeable protest against these provisions ; nor 
is there any evidence to show that those who are responsible for 
the present outcry against vocational education are consistently 
demanding their curtailment. 

Abotye the age of compulsory attendance, however, the great" 
majority* of our boys and girls and youth are not in school, and, 

M Mr,, Cooley pointS'Out, education for these — 

has never been felt to be n pabltc .rpsponaibillty except In a doubting, hesitating 
way, and to an absurdly Inadequate degree. The conviction that systematic, 
comprehensive, adequate educational tilling of this flelQ at public expmae 
* would pay economically, clvlcally, end socially, • • • seems never to have 
been arrived at* 

It is not necessary to base on identical grounds the arguments for 
publicly suppoi^ed instruction designed to prepare for' the occupa- 
tions of school-teacher, civil engineer, printer, nurse, or' what not. 

‘ The intents of sodiety are not precisely the same in all occupations, 
ft is conceiv^le that sociely may, at some time, consciously and 
defimtely draw distinctions and subsidize the preparation for certain 
classes of occupations while withholding such aid in other cases. - 

Until such time all who are interested in vocational education may 

: ^ ! • 

•Cooler. R. L. ProbleBu of the TOBtlnootlMi atiMxd. Indaa. Ai^A llag., IX, 6, pp.. 
ITO-fSO, M«r. 1920. ' . ' - , . 
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well be eocoui'aged at the substantial pro^fross which is taking place 
in various phases of the movement.' 


IMPORTANT FACTORS OF PROGRESS. 

Tlie Sixth Annual Report of the Federal l^oard for Vocational 
Education uicludes u ifview of (he five years of activity under the 
Smith HuphesTaw of February 23. 1917, and is the most important 
official source of information concerning recent progress in vocational 
Question.* From this report the following items are taken. 

FEDEKAL ROAR^FOR VOCATIONAL F.DCCATION. » 

The example' found in the Federal Imard membership of pro- 
viding representation of agricultural, manufacturing, and labor in- 
terests has been, followed in many of the States, and is receiving 
increasing recognition year by year. Public education in every 
phase has become in recent years more vital and important pre- 
cisely in proportion as flusso practical interests have i)cen brought 
into, the account.” ■ . y 

^The number of State directors and sup^rvisoi's^^Hr vocational edu- 
cation employe<l under control of State boards hosincreased from 
1S9 in 1918 to ti2b in 19*29. The number of schmils oi^ill types un- 
der approved State plans has increased fixnn 1,741 in 1918 to 4,945 
in 1922, and the- total enrollment- iif these schools during the same., 
period has increase*! from 164,186 to 475,828. See Figure 1. 

• . i ■ 

naANCIAI. HT’PPOnT OF VOPtVnON.U. mVCATION T..\JtaiaY A jfSTAT® AWD IA)C.\L 
' • MATTKIl. . ■ 

T^e report sliows the proportions of the funds for vocktionaT edu- 
cation which come from Federal, State, and local sources, respec- 
tively. A summary of the figures by yeare is given in Table 1.' ' 

Table 1.— Expenditure* of Federal, State, and local monep under Smith-tTughen 

Act, bp pvam. 

EXPRNOITUUKS hX)R ALL TVI’ES OF VOCATIONAL aCIIOOI.8. NOT INCLUDINQ 
TEACH EK-TRA I NINO INSTITUTIONS. 


Year. 



Tout 

*0^ t 

Krom FrderoJ 
money. 

Prom Slalo * 
money. 

Ptom^ooal • 
znonfiy. 

unounl. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

Cftnt. 

Amount. . 

Per 

oenL 

.Iias.oi.m 


34.0 

no,72s,ait 

3214 

tn,ou.si4 

4A6 

10^,197 

3,f70,a07 

✓ 

2,m,m 

lp74fi,290 

m,iio 

82.7 

22.8 
38.3 
2SUi 
215 

S,m,285 

*>»122,838 

3,008,336 

833,403 

28.6 

29l7 

30.2 

331 

6,J|B,W2 

4,903,380 

9,134,897 

48.6 

47.6 

46.6 
43 J 

^4^6 


^ Maotl Import to CongrMi, Federal Board fop VooethMiBl 
OoTcrnmeBt PrinUiE Office WMhlngton, D. C. . 

« Ibid. B. 18, Tabled < 
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RXrENDITrRES FOIt TEACIIRR-TI^INING INPTITmONS.^ 


«Qrmiid toul. 


It22.. 

I91t. . 
t»U.. 


I7.3M.67I 


J,6i6,«a 
* m^m 

#nii,K29 


0,307.372 

i!kO 


411 

1 100.108 

118 

■ i,aro.S33 

45.2 

019,883 

41.5 ' 

' 95.463 

113 

«w,.vvs 

45.8 

951,871 

45^1 

102,967 

9l| 

7»,JD9 

44.4 

66J,or» 

40l1 

253,179 

114 

.421, IM 

43.1 

400.221 

4a8 

158,783 

, 18.0 

IM.RM 

45^3 

181.166 

44.3 

42, 7W 

lai 


X T 

Exclusive of funds dented to temcher (raining, the proportion 
of the aggregate. expenditures under the Smith* Hiiglies law which 
comes from F^eral money has been decreasing since 1919, until in 
1922 it was 22.7 per cent,* The proportion which cpmes from local 
money,‘on the other hand, has been gradually increasing, until in 
1922 it was nearly one*h»if of the tolarf, 48.6 per cent ,Gf (he 
grand total of $36,531,522 expeod^^T^^ring the five-year period,' 
more than three- fourths, 76 per cent, nave been expended but of 
State and local funds. 

The task of preparing teachers and supervisors is not a lofal 
fesponsibility to the. same degiw as is the maintenance of vocational 
schools and classes, and hence the re^rt presents a separate distribu- 
tion of funds devoted to tliis end. In thid“ division approximately 
one-eighth of the aggregate amount has come from locaPmoney, 46 
per cent from Federal funds, and the remainder from State funds. 

cJaagTvn growth in>oRm>. 

The report re<x»mmend8 that more adequate provision be made for 
promoting hqme-maki^ education in the public schools, and that 
the Federal board be ^ven funds with which to subsidize inMruo- 
tioq in commercial-education subjects. * 

One of the outstanding features of the program for the training 
of teachers is the fact that practically every State has made arrange- 
ments to, include practice teaching as part of the training. 

Steady growth is reported in all lines of work under the direction 
of the Federal board,, but “the most outstanding feature of the do- 
' velopment in the past five years has been the growth of the general 
oontiiniiation school.” The three major purposes of this type of 
iSelK^ are stated to be (1) better preparation for duties as individual 
inomben of «ociSty ; (2) training, for citizenship, adjusted to indi- 
vidual experience and ^p|uirements; (3) vocational guidance of the 
best type, and as much occupational trainjng as circumstaiices permit. 

Foremandilp training, is reoognbfed as “one of the best promo- 
tional devices for advicing the whole program of industrial edu- 
.cation,” because 'of the position of influence and' responsibility 
qoci^ied .by The foreman in eveiy place of employm ent- 
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IRDVHTIIAI. llM'CAnO?t rOR OJU.H AND WOUKlI. 

TTie report gives 6i)cciat Htlention lo prohItMiis »>f initle Ri\d indus- 
trial education for girls and women. ✓ 

One woman out of every In Umj UnUed States Is a wo«e earuer.' More 
than <«ie w\,rker out of every sivengig.'ed In inei^'lianli'nl Mnd'iiuinufacturliic 
nuTBUIta is a Woman, the uutuber of such yromen l>clnu approxlniately 2,^pO,OOOL 

The present tendency in women’s einploYmeitt is ** away from 
traditional trades toward manufacturing indusirit*s.” Itecause of 
, the large numbers of girls and women employed there is an increas- 
ing developiHcht of supeavisory ]M>sitions Dj)crr to qualihed women. 
Tlie purpose of industrial education for girls and women is Uireo- 
fold: (1) To prepare the girl t^ enter the field of wage eamlikg;s 
(2) to enable the girl already employed to improve her status 
to insure progression or ndvanceuient of the individua l. 

'Hie 'report lists 1)8 occupations, in 9 different- cln.«!sificat ions, for 
which special 'Vocational courses of instruction werxvd»j)en to women 
and girls in 1920. , ~ • 

k • * • 

CONIXRENCEa. 

' ■ . > 

In the. e.Tporicnce of the Feilernj l»oard ccu^ereivces have been 

found a verj’ important means of promoting the work of vocational 

education in the States. ‘ ^ ' 

• ■ ■ * 

They provide opportunity to present new prohleiuii, to exc(wnge expertcncea, 
and during the first five >‘euni of the udiulnlxtration of the vocational educ» 
tion act have seraed oa training schools wliere the phllnsoi,hy of vocational 
education and the policies In regard lo the admlnlstnillon' of tlie vocational 
education act^could he brought to the atteutiou state administrators and 
teachers. . 

IMraBTANT CHANORS IN TUB WORK OK^UK KKOUAI. HO.UU). 

Lack of space prev^ts adequate treatment of two iiuporiant.phaaes 
of the work of the Federal Board for Vocational Education : Re- 
habilitation of disabled soldiers, sailors, and murines; uDd x'pcatiunal 
rehabilitation df the civilian disabled. 

By the terms of thflp Swwt Act, approved August i), 1921, all 
activities of the Federal board having to do with the rehabilitatioii 
of disabled soldiers, sailor^ and marines,, were ti^nsfcrred to tbe 
newly created Veterans’ Bureau.' The original act providing for this 
service was approved June 27, 1018. Full accounts of tlie work ara 
to be found 4n the Annual Reports of the F^ral board for 1920| 
1921, and 1922i - • 

TTierSmith-SearS'Act, approved June 2,. 1920, provided “ for pro- 
motion of vo^tiohal rehabilitation. of persons disabled in industry 
or otherwise and their return to cjvil employment;^, and vested Uis 
ad^i^ration of the act ig the Federal 3oard for VopatiQllttl^^^^ 
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catittn. No reliable data are rfrailableT con^rning the number ^of • 
men ai)(l women who are vocationally unfit or disabled. “ Evidence 
is, however, conclusive that this body of vocationally unfit is large ' | 
and that its cost of maintenance is a tremendous social cost” Even 
more significant “ is the fact that the cost is avoidable * • • As 
a general proposition, it may be laid down thatit costs more to sup- 1 
port a disability than to cure it.” 

; , ^ * * THE PABT-TIME SCHOOL. 

In view of the facts that, as reported by the Federal Board for 
Vocatidnal Education, 43 States are now maintaining part-time 
schools of various types for the benefit of young persons* who have 
"left public school to go to work, and that'21 States have enacted 
StaW-wide mandatory or permissive part-time school laws, itoseems 
advisable to give further attention to these schools. 

* ^ . OBJECTIVES or THE 1>.VBT-T1UE SCHOOL. * 

The part-time schcfol is developing rapidly and significantly as an 
, agency of service to gainfully employed youth during that period 
included ^tween the age after wliich coinpulsory attendance at the • 
full-time day school is no longer required and the age" at which the 
youth may profitably enter certain eil^ses of occupations having the 
qualities of permanency, op^rtunity for future growth and per-- 
sonal development, and financial re^rds adequate to the maintenance . 
of American standards of family life. For many youth this period 
includes the years between the ages of 14 and 18, and the school 
macWnery set up by the laws in the several States applies to viiydng 
.portions of thi^ period. 

It would seem. that the part-«time school should enlist the sym- 
pathetic intei^t, and is entitled to ^ the earnest support, of every 
true believer in education, and, above all others, of the public-school 
' ' man, far at least'two compelling reasons : 

(1) The part-time school deals almost exclusively with boys and ‘ 
f girls who have left the regular public school permanently, with theijp ’ 
schooling admittedly incomplete and inadequate. Any agency 
which yan take up this.task at the point where the public school has , 
laid it down and c'arjy on even ‘a little further must be regarded as 
an lUly and a reinforcement. There cair^ no competition between 
the twd unless the^iegular public schoibl j^rmiti the part-time school 
to become more interesting, mo^ effective, and more genuinely 
serviceable. ' ’ ’ . , 

. (?) Far from being opeh to the criticism of narrowness of aim or 
restriction of outloel^ the pro^am of the part-time school is even 
broader than that of the public l&ay iKhool, certainly bipaider t he n 

The part-ti|ne gch<wl eitns not on](y 
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to complete the task which has been interrupted by ‘untoward cir- 
cumstances with which the public school has thus far been unable to 
cope successfully, ^ut it sets up for itself objectives -.beyond those 
which have been formulated by the day ^hool. 

It is true that-misfakes have been made in the name of the part-"^ 
time school, and expeHments have not all turned out as/anticipated. 
It is*belieyed, hbwever, by thas6 competent to judge that there is no 
question of the essential soundness of the proghim, and that most 
of the difficulties and disappointments thus far experienced can be 
accounted for on^other gropnds, such as lack of informed leadership, 
lack of properljfcqualihed teachers, and lack ot facilities. ^ 

In order to suggest the obvious tendency of the movement and the- 
soundness of the ^foundation which is being laid’.by its leaders it is 
appropriate to record here the analysis Of tha objectives of the part- 
time school suggested by I>octor Myerj.* “ Slightly condensed, they 
include ; 

(1) T9 Increase the proflciency of Its pupils In the Jobs they now hold, how- 
ever temporary* these Jobs may be, 

(2) To help them get Into work for which they are fitted, and then to train 
them for this work so far as school training is necessary. 

(3) To lielp them obtain from thelf employment the best training It hai to 

offer. » • 

(4) To Kelp them protect and. Improve their health under employment 
oonditlona ' 

*(5) To help.tifem nnderaund and Interpret In terms of their Jobs some of 
the moi^ fundamental economic principles underlying Industry and business. 

(6f To help them see and assume civic responslbilltlea • 

/7) To help them form desirable habits of work and of'using leisure time. ‘ 

(8) To help them develop attltu(^ of mind toward work, toward Employers, 
toward fellow workers, And toward the community that make for good cittaen- 
ship, 

SPXCIAL raOBLKMS OV THE PABT-TIHE SCHOOL. ' 

# 

(1) The most serious problem is that of the magnitude of tha 
task to be performed. Although the number of youth in part-time . 
schools, as reported by the Federal board, increased from 53,000 in < 
.1918 to ^28,000 in 1922, this enrollment is " less than one-tenth of 
the boys and girls 14 to 17 years of age reported by the census iii 

* 1920 as not attending school of any kind,*^ ' . 

(2) The variety of individual ndhds to be met is practically un- 
limited. . , , ‘ , ■ . 

.... ... ^ \ 

In its nltliqate development in ^our cities, *the part-time vocational school i 
classes must. become as 'varied In sabJec^ matter taught and sopplemeot^ry 
equipfj^t as the commerce, V^des, and indnqtrles of. the communities In 
whlch^e schools are conducted • 

, I, j « — ■ — , ■■■ I ■■■■ ■ ■ ■ I I. ■ » , — III. ' 

"tfyera. O. B. How can we mvs pert Ume edacatloaf Voca. Edoc, Kag.. I, I. ml 

■220-231, NoTh 1922. . - . . m ■ 
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, Mr. Cooley justifies the tlcinand for more adequate support of 
the continuation school, as an attempt to'sblve these problems, on 
two rather striking grounds: 

(a) A very large proportion (estimated at 90 per cent) of the 
wage-earning jobs open to youth under 18 years of age are undesir- 
able from the standpoint of offering oppoi-tUnity for pei-sonal 
development and <lircrt prepwation for any sort of skilled emplov 
ment, but — '' 

- I know from practical experience wltli tJiousalida that when the Job la hooked 
up with the Kch(H.l • • • fj,e nunilier of “ dead-end'" altuaUona la vastly 
_ diminished, and the “ dead-end ” Jol>s t*euse to be the very great menace they 
otherwise constitute.* • 

(J) The cost of the burden that would be assumed by returning 
these employed youtli to^ the full-time schools would be prohibitive, 
and that at the same time the economic contribution to the commu- 
nity made by this grotip constitutes a special claim to r^ognition. 
A report on the weekly earnings of 8,078 persons under years of 
age emplojed on work pci-mits in Milwaukee in February, 1920,^ 
shows a weekly earning of $85,495, or an annual earning of $4,445,- 
754.” To provide this Pum, in order to permit.these young people to 
return to full-time school, “ would require fin inyestment at 5 per 
cent of about $89,000,000,” to say nothing of the increased burden oVi 
the full-time' school system. Furthermore, 

the employed people under 18 years of age In any community big enough and 
live enough to keep Its young people at home earn • • • enough money to 
pay all teachers* wages of all the children in all the full-time schools, public, 
private, and parochhil, elementary, and high, twice over.** 


(3) The organization of part-time classes in a small community, 
or in one having only a limited number of employed minors, presents 
many special difficulties. Aside from shop facilities made available 
by the junior high school or some other department, “ not much va- 
. riety of shop instructiqn can be Offered economica\)y in a continua- 
tion school of less than 1,000 Students.” “ , . . 

. (4) Indifference on the part of employers, school superintendents 
and teachers, and* parents, and thfi difficulties involved in having all 
parties convinced and ready to act at the same time have delayed the 
development of the part-time %hoo1. According to the experience 
in at least one State, it is sometimes easier to secure the cooperation 
of employers and the workers than it is to arouse the interest of 
superintendents, teachers, and parents.** 


*. I*. PnbleniH of the oontlnnatlon Bchool. 
17S-180, May, 1920. 

IbM., p. 17T. 
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'(B) One type of difficulty^ inherent in the development of a new 
enterprise, has had to do with legislation. Here, as elsewhere, expe-, 
rienco shows that conditions in the several States vary to such a 
degree that it is not satisfactory to borrow legislation without exercis- 
ing. the greatest care. And, again, it has not b^n easy to amend 
a law in the light of practical experience^ “A part-time law which 
can not be enforced is 'a failure.’* 

(6) Another serious difficulty, as pointed out by Doctor Myers, 
is that in some States other laws affecting part-time school pupils 
have not been adjusted to the part-time educational laws, ^he rem- 
edy suggested is to harmonize the requirements and definitely coordi- 
^ uate the administration of the compul^jiy schpol-at tendance law, the 
part-time school law, the 'child-labor lawi, and the juvenile-delin- 
quency law. Progress appears to lie in the direction of recognizing 
by law the period from 6 to 18 years of age as the period of educa- 
tion, and especially as x period of some degree of public responsi- 
bility for all children and youth, and the establisliment of methoii^ 
of child accounting which will include periodic reports from “every 
child whether at home, in an institution, in public or private school, 
'or in employment.^* ' ^ " 

/ (^) analysis of reports from 60 or more principals or directors 

of continuation schools in various parts of the country showed that 

the mqst pressing problems in the field of administration of pajt- 

time education may be classified as follows : ‘ 

/ 


Problems. 

Number of 
tlrnen men* 
tlonect 

Findings suitable subject matter 

Securing competent teachers oi 

Cfalning the coo^ratlon of parents and employers _ 
Providing adequate and suitable rooms^ _ 


Getting the pupila to cooperate fully ' 


Maintaining regular attendance _ 


Financing the new .work m 

Arranging satisfactory programs 


Providing suitable >eauiDment 



' , BUSINESS AND INDUSTRlf ASSUME A SHAUE OF RESPONBIBIUTY 

One noteworthy indication of progress is found in the fact thai^ 
' while ^ucators are reabzing more and more.clearly that vocational 
education is much too big a task for the school alone, business a n d 
industry are awakening to a sense of their share of responsibility^ 
^ Emplqyerawho give the matter serious consideration peiceive that 
the preparation of properly qualified workers included certain items 


O. B. Hov can wt mn part-tlm* cdncatliaaT Voca, Edpe. Mac., t, B, pfi. 
22 ^ 231 , 1022 « * 

D. J, Oatstandlnr admlnlatratlTa proeiemt in part-timn #A< KnHw>. 
Indoa, Arte Mai, X. 9. pp. 82a-8S8, BtpC, 1931. .. ►'i 
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Aat CM only be secured economically and effectively by the worker 

on the job, as well as certain other items for which the schools 
may legitimately be held responsible. “ ^ 

More and more, business and industry are making this distinctfon 

^ appropriate action. Charles R. Allen has 

there been such acti\e seeking after information concerning means 
for improvement of plans for training in industry. For^obvbL 
reasons one very effective means is through cooperative effort and 

piwwr work IS being done by a number of influential trade and in- 
tnistrial organizations. 

The extent of the movement in this direction is suggested bv 

S^e™ of cm- 

ofle^^- "S ”'■8*'"”^ Vstems-of training for employees, some 
of toem mth endowments ranging from $2,000,000 to $10,000,000.» 

eluK iolfe^g: “• • 

United Typothetie of America. 

National Pulp and Paper ^Association. 

National Association of Granite Manufacturers. 

National Association of Plumbera 
National Association of Cleaners and Dj’ers. 

National Metal Trades Association. 

National Founders’ Association. 

American Hotel Association. 

contlaalag and camblning the acUvltle. 

A rtrilring illu^ration of the process which has been made in 
>is dirwtion IS given by Doctor Myers, who reports that in 1916-16 

York'^^rlhreh"* establishment in greater New 

Itork City, which employed 20 or more children under 16 yeajrof 

Aow^ that not one employer was willing to cooperate w^he 

’?i,“ arrangement, and t^t “ the 

general a^tude was that a company could not afford to release voun^ 
^kers from employment four hour, per week for eduratToXur 

instruction was borne by the city ” *• 
Py wntrast was cited the completion in Akron, Ohio in S nf 

entiwirbv^S! building costing $3,000,000, paid for 

O^year.Tire A Rubber Co., and housing among 
o^er features an Industrial University, enrolling upward^! 5^ 

““ ^ «• 

[ — ^ 

' , *’ *’ - / 

Wssten Arts todortrttj sdacatloa. 
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Leadera in vocational education should assume responsibility /for 
promoting a better understanding of their wort. Doctor Prosser 
has emphasized the need for waging a continuous campaign to edu- 
cate the general public concerning the objectiyes of vocational educa- 
tion, and the means deemed essential for the securing of these ends, 
and has expressed the opinion that “ the greatest weakness of the 
work in some localities is the failure of the vocational educator to 
recognize that his program needs this leadership. more ^han its does 
the meticulous administration of details.”^’ ^ 

INDUSTRIAL TEACHT3lS’ SCHOLARSHIPS. 

To aid in assuring a supply of qualified teachers for vocational 
schools, two States have established systems of scholarships for 
prospective teachers in training. The following paragraphs are 
prepared from reyiorts submitted by State officials : 

In Wisconsin subsection 3 of section 2033 'of the statutes provides 
for an annual appropriation of $20,000 for scholarships to be 
awarded by the State board of vocational education. With a part of 
this fund the board each year grants 10 Grade A scholarships of $50 
per month each, for a period of nine months.- Students who receive 
these scholarships are required to attend Stout Institute, and sipce 
the courses prescribed are two-year courses it is the practice of the 
board to renew the scholarships for a second year. The scholar- 
ships are granted only to men who have had at least three years 
of successful trade experience, and who have expressed n Svillingness 
to become teachers in the vocational schools of Wisconsin, if granted 
the scholarship. 

The New York Legislature in 1920 passed the industrial teSchers’ 
scholarship act providing. $50,000 annually for the training of 
industrial, trade, and technical teachers. In lolo this siun was re- 
duced to $25,000 annually. This is not a measure for the im- 
provement of teachers in service, but aims to improve the teaching 
personnel m day and evening vocational schools and part-time 
schools by drawing into the service a new group of specially 
qualified persons. Twenty-five scholarships of $1,000 each are 
awarded annually to applicants who are required to pursue special 
courses at the State Normal School at Buffalo. The satisfactory i 
completion of a course secures for the individual a life license to 
teach his trade in the vocational schools of the State. ' 

The act is administered by the division of vocational and exten- 
sion education of the State Department of Education, which deter- 

'■ ■ ■ ■■■ ..I I .1 ■ ■ ^ ■■ I I I i 

« ProMer, C. A. The ( 9 r Ui4aHri«l.<<h)Q»U«a. VoWk Wfc, lUf., 1, 1, pp. StA, 
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“ch year, on the basis of the needs in the field, the kinds of 
occupations from which men shall be selected for thp v.* * 

^blishee the qualifications, rates the^pX^ lnd“r 
ning cou^s to be pursued. In the examination and ratine of 
' iW division is assisted by a special committee confist- 

^ofthrw representatives eiich of the State Federation of Labor 
associated industries, and the State Department ot iJducation!^ 

the LITEmVTUKE OF VOCATIONAL EDDCATION. 

mo^ RTOgress in vocational education 

moi^ stnkingly apparent than in the development of the UteraTre 
the subject In addition toa truly remarkable output of treatises 
mMuals, and textbooks from the usual publishing concerns, the fol’ 

Agenciira of -the Federal Government, (including especially th« 
^eral Board for Vocational Education, And to a lesser extent thp 

Interior, hive 

o^" p»- 

‘V'® the War Bepartment prepared and 

shortly after the elpse of the tvarTa unique senes of lurnd 
books relating to training for occupations In t& Aitay « 

State Wds for vocational -education /n most of the 48 States' 

Iteve had ^.sion to begin tiie publ!ca/ion of sepes of bulletins 
NuZit” “'® «ct'vities under their supervision, 

the rr P*rticularly those engaged in 

ttin ‘ 1 of vocational Suca- 

lon, ud including universities, normal schools, and other institu- 
tions, have published reports of studies, investigations, and proposals 
in.great number and variety. ' proposals 

.t!ubi:rfhe‘’'p:s^ »®*‘ 

♦ 

febIodicals. ^ 

^n addition to an incrcMing nui^bor of special articles in most of 

of general circulation, the vocational educa- 
tion interests are now served by the following: 

established in l^ptember, 1922, 

- Vocational Education as the official or- 

gM of that ^lety, in response to what was held to be “ an urgent 
^ for a journal devoted Wlusively to the interests of spTial ' 
«ducation for vocations other than the professions.” Thi?1^-*ft 


ERIC 
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monthly magazine (10 numbers annually) maintaining the following 
special departments each with its staff of editors: Agricultural edu- 
cation, commercial educat'on, home-making education, industrial 
education, part-time and continuation education, training in indus- - 
try, editorial, book reviews, and news notes. 

Industrial Education Magazincy established in ^ptember, 1921, 
to succeed and continue the Manual Training Magazine, This is a 
monthly magazine, maintaining a number of special depai^ments, 
including plans and,, equmments, mechanical drawing, electrical 
work, auto mechanics, printing and bookbinding, farm mechanics, 
metal working, art crafts, woodworking, editorial, special articles. 

Industrial Arts Magazine y established in Janiifiry, 1012.- This is 
a monthly magazine devoted to industrial arts education, manual 
training, art instruction, domestic lienee, and related subjects, and 
special articles on various phases of vocational education. 

Mention should also be made of the' Vocational Summary y pub- 
lished monthly for a time by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D, C., as a medium of communication be- 
tween the board and its aunt's in the field. State educational authori- 
ties, and the public generally. The first number appeared in -May, 
1918, and publication was discontinued in July, 1921, for lack of 
funds. • 

Personnel Administrationy published tnonthly as the official organ 
of the National Personnel Association, succeeding' Corporation 
Training and Personnel. The association has recently changed its 
name to American Management Association, and this will in turn 
lead to a change in the name of the journal. 

National Vocational Ouidanee Association Bulletiny published 
monthly as the official organ of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, to provide- “ a means for the interchange of iddas and 
news, an opportunity for presenting the activities of the national 
/ and local associations, and to place before all workers formal, state- 
Inents upon theory and practice ” of vocational guidanceT 

One notable aspect of recent progress is to 'be found in the ad- 
justments that are being made in the work of the regular public 
day school^ a result of the influence of the vocational movement, 
and, converaely, the gradual broadening of the outlook of the vo- 
cational education program to include much more than simply 
“ specific preparation ” for the technical processes of a skilled trade, -j 

* It la perfectly clear that the movement has gone far enough to constitute 
a vital reform in the schoola * • « If anyone Is In doubt * * • let 
1)lm consider bow far the commercial school has gone In recent years In 
modeling Its geography, in Introducing mechanical science In Its elemental 
atggea la iipplylng arithmetic to Industrial problema, and In snbirtUtitlng 

f ‘ 
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laformlo, IndBMrlal re.dln« for Ihe «t»rlM which used l„ crawitalc the ~.d 

rjr, 

rRKVOCATlONAL EDUCATION. I 

M^*.**™ '* P"'®'"**™*' education ” continues to be n stumbline 
to some ^ucators, alihougb the service which it'represents k 

ivn^cikn' ineecasing number of children. 

Two practicalJ,- synonj-mous forms arc also attaining a certain vogue • 

Vocationa finding comses "and “ vocational try out cou^» 

nortio of Cities the work has developed to considerable pro, 

portions ^ a part of or closely associated with a general plan of 
vocational and educational guidance. Professor Brewer lists' 17 
pupations for men and 11 for women, « all of which are within the 
of the ti7-out plan ” in the junior high school^ and points out 
that re^nt exiierience in,a number of junior high schools Cs shown 
at in the seventh and eighth grades six weeks’ courses in each of " 

nn^hliSd An • 

V ♦ 

, VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

Pf"gress in vocational guidance Professor 
S^en“!» ““ ™-ifieations” of the 

*^«Oilar program ColIe«^ ^ 
*** tedinlcal schooia are InatalUng departmentT^f vocational ’ 

Is being paid to Uie v^attna 

guidance of college women. • • • nu8inf»«w i« ATrhr«.ai..„ 'ocanonai . 

tfonal gnldante throueh Ira „rsanlz„llona • m^‘ts“ to a 

large group of miscellaneous organizations • • • An t 

method, of voctoal^itaA.”"^ 

^Cholo^ts and pbj-slologists are dfdng research work In fields related to 
To^tlona guidance. Flnall.v, labor organizations • • • 're^gnTw man^ 
points of interest and Importance in vocational guidance. ^ 

The annual convention of the National Vocational Guidance' 
delation, J^troit, Mich,, December 1 and 2, 1922, afforded' 
evidence of notable progress, according to the secretary of the asso- 

dSte Tv^d series of papers presented more * 

definite evidence of a real grappling with the problems * • • • 

Apparently we have entered upon the task of definite accomplish-* • 


• / El. Sch. Tescher. Jan. 1923 

W.^s: <» *•>« Jo»lor high indoc Art. 

Toctlon.1 guldanc, Ntt, V«». Gold- 
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mcnl and careful analysis” " According to the same authority, all 
tlie papers of the convention could be grouped under four heads: 
(X) Analysis of some problem or phase of vocational guidance 
work; (2) definite proposals of workable plans for new steps; (8) 
reports of research; (4) reports of actual accomplishments. 

The United States Bureau of Bducation conducted two confer- 
ences dealing with important phases of vocationaL^|i|4stAc^ 
the following subjects of discussion^: “ Public scliod{||P|l^vision'^^ 
employed boys and girls,*,’ Milwaukee, . Wis., January ^11, 1922; 

“ Studies about occupations in the public schools,” Detroit, Mich., 
November 29, 1922. 

Significant details concerning progress in vocational guidance may 
be noted in a recent suipniary of reports from 180 high schools, in 
32 Slates." The average enrollment in these schools wad 1,002. Of 
the 130 schools, 97 ofTer'^me special vocational courses; 64 schools 
have available reports of surveys of local occupational opportuni- 
ties; 4C report pi*e vocational courses or vocational guidance in grades 
7 and 8; 81 schools make an organized effort to discover vocational 
aptitudes tlirough work in English; 54 schools recjuire or urge 
teachers to act in the capacity of vocational counsellors; 34 schools 
offer coursi*s in vocational civics or “occupations”; 31 schools use 
a text in the study of occupaffons; 08 schools require v^ritten reports 
on local industries or otlier assigned vocational topics; 75 or^nize 
class excursions to local industries and commercial establishments; 
61 schools employ a director or sx)ecial teacher responsible for 
vocational guidance; in 62 schools this work is handled by the 
principal, and in 20 schools by the deans of boys ana girls; 86 
schools have employment or placement bureaus, and 43 function 
through central bureaus, usually ujider the direction of the board 
,of education; 43 schools report employ;nent sui)ervision and follow- 
up work; 36 schools make some use of mental tests as an aid in 
determining vocational aptitudes. “Tlie, ideal is every teacher a 
vocational counsellor.” 

Vocational snldance of tlie greatest benefit to the Individual is tliat guidance 
given through a series of controlled practical experiences, on selected jobs, 
drawn from a wide range of .pccupatlonnl activities," 

VALIDITY OF FEDERAL AID LEGI^TION ASSAILED. . 

An event of great pot^tial significance to the vocational educa^ * 
tipnal movement occurred in the filing of a suit in the October) 1922, 

^ Brewer^ J. If, Impmiilotia of the ronvenfloii. Nat V6oa« Oaldance BoU^ I« T, 
p. 103, Feh., 1023. ^ ^ ' 

, "McDoufall, H. R. Vocational guidance in high aebool. Indus. Aria lCgg., ^X^/4, 
pp. 18S-135. Apr.. 1«2. ' , . - 

^Bodgera, R. II. Orgnniiatloti and teaching o| indoatrUl eabjecU in part tiM or 
continuation fchoola. Indoa. Arta Mag., XI, 4, pp. 133-137, Apr., 1022. v ^ 
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' term of ^ Supreme Court of the United SUtes, b> the attorney 
general of the State of Mossaclnisetts, to test the consitutionality of 
^e Sheppai*d.Toerner Act, approved November 23, 1921, entitled 
ti»e promotion of the welfare and hy^riene of maternity 
and infoncy. The principles of Federal aid emlxxlied in this act 

Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act, 
» that the decision in this case will hare a direct bearingon opera- 
tions carried on under the latter. ^ * 

The l^sis of the complaint is that the burden of paying for the 
expenditures incurred under legislation of this character “ falls very 
unequally upon the seven.1 StaUs,*’ that the act is "a usurpation of 
a po^ not panted to Congress by the Constitution, and an at- 

the jwwer of local self-government reserved to 
_ tlie StetM by the tenth adniendment,” and that the proposed coopera^ 
non in effect »ts up an agency that is neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor the State government but « an alien form of government 
not provided for nor recognized by the Constitution, but inconsistent 
with and contrary to its provisions.” 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE ARMY. 

No account of recent progress in vocational education would be 
complete wilhoul some reference to ll.e educatl.mal proprams esUb- 
!! , Department and .the Navy Departiimit. One of 

the rtrikmg developments of the war period was the utilization by 

j ‘*’® lessons learned in civilian vocational 

education espenence, and the selection and adaptation of various 
p of educa^nal service to the emergency requirements of na- 
tional defense. The rapid readjustments and retrenchments follow- 
ing the clo^ of the war necessarily brouglit many of these activities 
fo a close, but much that is of significance to students of the subject 
remains on a permanent basis. 

The fi^ important step in the Army was the formulation of a - 
system of personnel specifications which definW the personal char-' 
actensti^ skill, and knowledge required in each type of service. 
Fit>m the educational point of^view these spec! ficut ions seiwed the 

purpoee of dePning the objwtivcs of tmining and determiniii the 
courses of instruction needed. ' 

^^ter, a beginning was made in the development of a Mries of 
objective tests, consisting of (1) aptitude tests deigned to indi- 
wte whether the individual possesses a specific kind of ability, and 
(2) teste of proficiency, intended to reveal relative degrees of oro- 
ficiency in specific abilitiea This is one of the important tasks in- 
teiropted by withdrawal of funds, but it had proceeded far enough 

to be suggestive of great possibilities. f - j 
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The educational advantages offered by enlistment, and particularly 
the opportunities fot vocational training, Ifave been recognized by 
meny young men and have served to bring about substantial incrcaaee 
in enlistment and in raising the standards of pcrsonneL Tlie extent^ 
of the influence exerted by the Army is reflect^ in the following fig- 
ures: Summer camps in 1922 accommodated 22,119 men for 30 days 
of specialized instruction, incUtding physical,, military, and voca- v 
tional training'; the Resci^e Oflffcers* Training Corps enroll^ 104,000 
students in 341 units, in 227 collcgeis, iiniversitieSf and other insti- 
tutions; each year there are discharged about 40,000 young men 
who have had three years of training, including some form of spe- 
cial vocational instruction. 

The most significant contribution, however, is the development by 
the Arnyr of technic andjnetluKls which are regarded by those com- 
petent to judge as “a cohtribution of the highest order to the peda- 
gogy and administration of trade teaching.’* Tlie esscntiitl 
features of the plan have l>een summarized as follows:** 

(1) It girea uii unalynls of (lie (rude on the UukIr of whiit a man muiit be 

able to da . , . > 

(2) It Hats die eaaenttal topics of InforntHtlon In tbe trade. 

(3) It requires the student to^analyu hta Job In the terms of the operations 

of the trade. y ' 

(4) It requires the student to make a definite plan of the order of procedura ‘ 

(5) It enables tbe class, or Individuals of tbe class, to .handle any kind of 

practical Job within the range of their ability and at tbe same time to get. | 
the utmost of the educational elements out of It. i 

/ (6) It eliminates the time element When a man becomes pmfirleot In an ' 

operation he Is given a proficiency mark. When he is profclent In all of them 
his training is completed without respect to time. 

(7) A statement can he given of exactly what a man is able to do. 

(8) The tfipics of Information and the Vocational problems are taught by 
tbe shop teacher In the shop. 

(9) The analysis of a trade shows thst a very large number o^the operations 

of the tnute are only semiskilled in character. W»are, therefore, able to direct 
the training to the highly akilied operatlons rather than to the aemlakllled op- 
erations which require little tiide to master. ' 

Education in t|je Army has been placed in the War Plans Division, 
under the^ General Staff,* and lias had the services of an advisory 
lioard of civiliap educational experts. From the beginning a broad 
general policy has prevailed of offering througliout the service ** ade- 
* quate andimmediate, opportunity for the educational ,and vocational 
- training of such men as desire it ” which will fit ^en f or effective , 
military service and for success in civil life.”* * 


er|c L 


** Sf'lvIdgCb B. W. Tasrbtiig a ttsds la tlM Am/. Ifsn. Tr. Uof., XXIl.^7. pp- S4t- 
asa, Jas.. 1921. • 
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On June 1, 192<) a now oducallonal plan was pul inlo operation by 
the Unitoa States Navy, winch iiicludesi^pportunKies for VocationaJ 

• tuning on a comprehensive basis. In its recruiting nteraturo the 
Navy h« cemistently enipha.siseU the advantages of travel and study 
afforded by enlistment; and siilco the equipment of a modem fight- 

. 1 ^ slup includes a wide range of machinery and iiieclianical and 
electrical ttppUaiU'eSy us well as u coiirplement of offii-enUrainiHi in 
many teclmicul and scieiitilic linesq unusual facilities are available 
for practical eilucution. ' 

After nearly a year of/iK‘lim inary study and pieparalion the plan 
of education on shiplawird was given a trial the Rochester. The 
‘plan coniinendwl itsidf fiTiiu the start niid rapidly spread until within 

a few months it was^in oi>^ation in all the flt*et^ Tlie essential fea- 
. tiires of the plan are: * 

tl) The Hcliitol w<«rk Ih 

I. o r’"."'""'; '"■■'■“uu.-e .inj «ld ll.e men' 

In tlieir school work. I ' 

t3) Th^ct.niuiaiiilliiy oflU'er selM HtiiUv H|>e»*iflc liuie for «iudy ' 

141 The clilef nieth.Hla of liiHtrurtlon include the use of /udy oullliie* lm«ed 

l TT'T" •--'-"-'-»-Vl..«,l.; n„ X, 

^ lantern slides charts, etc, ; and the I'ounsel of an eilucuM^ f.ffl.'er. 

(5) Tlic wlucullon officer olwerces a denidte «cheflur^.f office houm In onler 
to lie accettihle to Ihe men for individual Inierviewo. 

. ""‘f P'«n>«ni»s the sdvant^ of the better typo of eorrespo^ 

enre in^ruction, with its einphusis on individual effort and its pro- 
vision for inthvidual advancement, and ad<ls the pensonaL attention 
and guidance of experts in various lines. “Tlie education system 
tmhing the young mao of the Navy to succeed in his job, with 
.^le'^centiye of a better job and greater success ahead.” 

. The plan includes 81 courses of instruction available or in propara- 
fi^y-ok^fied int<) 12 groups^ as follows: iNavigat ion, seamanship, 
:_-ordiAnce and gutjnery, deck artificer, communications, steam 
enjgin^ing, electrical eirgineering4ps engineering, yeomanry, coni- 
.^i^ry, pharmacy, general subj^tk In March, 1922, the total en- 
rollment in education courses was 0,228 men, representmg 241 ships 
and 6 shore Rations. ;Te, illustrate, tlie'scope of the work it may 
be stated tli# from November i to December 16, 1922, the central . 
education ^oe sent out to the ships 68,429 lesson assiimmenls 
J,444 textbooks, and 647 keys. ■ ' 

In March? 1923, the work was reorganized as the Training Divi- 
of the Bureau of Navigation, and the division is now in charge 
oT all educational activitiw under the Navy Department except ^e 
Naval Academy and certain stations. The division consists of thnra 

• Ongoa ioonol, Portliiid. Ok«., Aar,. 192 S. 
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sectrons: TraiDrng and education of Officer^, training and education . 
^ of enli^ed men, morale and recreation. 

Lack of space prevents more than a passing reference to the 
' special- adaptatioiu of vocational courses which have been worketl 
out in the United States Marine Cor)ii. Op(>ort unities for instruc* 
tion in ai) wide range of subjects, umler skilledf and sym'patlietic 
direction, ate open to all members of the service. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


Recent interesting developments in two of the larger correspond- 
ence schools may be cite<f\n3 evidence of a'growing appreciation 
of 'the broad significance of vocational education and as examples 
of the stimulus to public education afforded by private agencies 
which are mote free to note 'and respond to new demands. Sines a 
lai^ proportion of the service’ rendered by the correspondence 
schooLs is in the field of vocational education^ their experience should 
be suggestive to public schools working on similar problems. 

In many^ cases students have enrolletl in corr»gK>ndence courses 
leading to. occupations .or positions for whicli tliey do not have the 
necessary qualifications, osr for> oxampleV the student who aspires 
to be an electtical engineer but who is lacking in the taste for and 
abilit/Tn higher mat hemal ics. To deal with the special problems . 
of students who become discouraged because of unsatisfactory prog- 
ress, the American School, Chicago, 111., established early in 1921 
a ** vocational guidance service,’’ and adopted a* definite ' 7 >olicy of 
. endeavoring to “graduate a larger proportion of thq students en- 
rolled and thereby increase the effectiveness of our service.” . 

After much careful study f questionnaire consisting or 112 ques- 
tions and mental tests was evolved for the purpose of eeeilring from 
thi student the information deemed essential as a basis for helpful 
advice. «^This ijp a^mpanied by a .270-page book setting for^ a 
general discussTon of the qR||||(Mi8. After the plan has been 'fully 
worked ^ut it is expected tflrthe use of this vocational guidance 
service will be .made compulsory on the part of every ■ prospective 
student and that it will function “ as an entrance examination to 
the various courses and as a n^ns of preventing misfits a^ar as it 
. is humanly pebble.” Later i^ is proposed to offer this vocati<Hial 
guidance service to the general public. 

" In order to render ati enlarged service to education and industry, 
the International Correspondence Schools in 1920 launched a- pro- 
gram of interest to the public at large. It was recognised first thgt 
I the movement must be characterized by an unselfish service to the 
public, having no thought of imihediate return. Secondly, it 
apparent that an increasmjg demand for education would all ; 
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kinds of sqhools, public and privjrt^ the International Correspond- 
ence Schools mcluded. That the facts bear out this premise is now 
seen. ^ » 




^ To accotnplish these ends the schools established the industrial 
servire division, “Trained Men,” a monthly magazine, and the lec- 
ture bureau. The industrial service division has for its pniniair 
obj^t the developing of cooperative business relations with organ- * 
^ ized education and industry. Prejudice against instruction by the 
corres^ndence method has given way to confidence in the applica- 
tion of this method to the solution of many vocational educational ■ 
problems. Already more than 1,300 manufacturers have utilized the 
educational facilities of this institution in the promotion of their 
. training programs. These establisliments vary in size from 100 
1^100,000 employees. The application of (his .cooperative srrange- 
. ment varies according to the conditions from weekly interviews by 
International Correspondence Scliools field men with students and. 
prospective students to the entire training program of apprentices 
and others. Monthly reports to employers showing the progress of 

every student-employee have brought about a 37 per cent increase in’ 
the studying done. ' ’ * 

The industrial service division is called upon to make special in- 
vwtigations and reports relative to the educational problems con- 
fronting business and educational lewaders. 

Trained Men,” a monthly magazine for executives, is one of the 
agencies built to serve industnr and education as a clearing house of 
,i))forihation pointing out therpari that’education plays in the solu- 
tion of organization problems. It contains messages from outstand- 
ing political, professional, and business leaders. ' 

The lecture bureau was organized in December, 1D20, as a contribu- 
tion of the International Correspondence Schools to* a thinking 
public interested in building citizenship of the highest type. Dur- 
ing 1921 and 1922 the manager of the bureau delivered 720 addresses 
in 730 days before every type of organization. l>e International 
Correspondence Schools c^^idered that what has been accomplished 
m setting up friendly relAtioni with industrial concerns, educational 
institutions, public-service corpo'ations, labor organizations, cham- 
bers of commerce, manufacture4s’ associations, etc., is only an index 
to what may be expected through future developments, 

Arranpurents have been made with 38 State divisions of voca-. 
tional rehabilitation for the retraining of persons who are eligible to 
reroive the benefits of the rehabilitation act. Several hundred dis- 
abled persons, most7)i4hsna«in placement training, are studying In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools courses. 
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MANUAL ARTS INSTRUCTION. 

♦ 

As suggested in a previous paragraph, no account of recent de- 
velopments in vocational education would be complete without noting 
the extent to which the movement i^ being influenced by the general 
educational point of view, and to^ tehich it, in turn, is profoundly 
affecting other phases of the work of the public schools. The effects" 
may ,be discerned most clearly perhaps in the modifications which 
are taking place in/the manual arts instruction offered in elementary 
and secondary schools, particularly in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth years, although significant readjustments are apparent else- 
where. 

Of chief importance is a growing emphasis upon the necessity 
fof mantaining proper standards of technic in all .lines of school 
sliop drafting and laboratory work.* Leaders in the manual *arts 
field have contended for this for years, blit it is now receiving 
more general recognition. The ultimate bases for standards of 
technic are to be sought in the requirements of practical life. Ac- 
cording to this view, for example, the acceptability of the weld in a 
link of chain is not determined by compari^n with the best average*, 
performance of ninth-grade boys, but by comparison with an ac- 
cepted commercial product. ^ 

A necessary corollary demands tlie exercise of judgment in selecting 
projects for the school §hop the accomplishment of which, on the 
basis of commercial standards, lies within the capacities of the 
students and other practical limitations. 

"nle application of commercial and industrial standards to school 
shopwork has raised a number of vital questions relating to equip- 
ment, qualifications of teachers, the time element, and the like, the 
solutions of which have not all been fully worked ol5t. The delay has 
been due in part Uy inertia and to the usual difficulties involved in 
following a line of loncal reasoning to hew conclusions. Much 
progress has been made, however, in the attempt to use tools, pro- 
cesses, and materials in the school shop in accordance with what is 
regarded as the best commercial practice. 

As an illustration of the direction in which this point of yiew 
leads, a city superintendent of sphoojs may be quoted who calls at- 
tention to the fact that undoubtedly some school shop projectar 
** Are so valuable educationally that commercial efficiency may ba 
forgotten,’’ and adds: 

* i ^v> * 

No blgh-flchool commercial (flepartment would nicceed If It approved graduateu 
unable^ to take dictation at tjjt reaaooable degree of speed or write accurate let-, 
ten on the machlnei . Here^Abe acbool standard and the commercial standud 
ore approximately ettalvalseit To be satiailed with le« than this In the Indup* 

trial department Is to, loM siglit of tUne XAlues. * f * ' ' 
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' The ipataual tralolog depaitment of the schools of Montclair, N. J., has 
sought coDsiMently to develop projects pn^nting a strong appeal to the 
p^llh* ioterrats which would, at the sepie time, show a product possessing, a 
commercial valuation In excess of the actual coat when labor, supervlaloni, and 
material were all Included. • • • - „ 

•Necessarily many projects are undertaken In the manual training course 
that do not show a commercial profit • • • When a job is undertaken on 
A commercial l^is, money and time values are reckoned closely, but educational 
Jobs can not be put on fhe same basis.** 

^ In ^ter organization of manual work in the elemei 

the l^alifomia State commissioner of industrial and ' 
edtidetion calls attentfon to the difficulties involved in 
. fo realize at the same time the general .development values 
. <ii the educational philosophers and the training values desired by 
the industrial world. He su^gest^, as the dominant purposes of 
manual training instruction in the seventh and eighth grades — 

to develop a larger mmital grasp of the . iudustrial occupations of the com- 
munity, to provide opportunity for the pupil to*^ry his hand at some of the 
simpler operations o^ the various crafts, and to develop such hand control and 
skin as may naturally grow out of such operations." 

Tb accomplish these aims, Commissioner. Snyder proposes that the 
instruction include: (1) Home occupations of an industrial char- 
wter--repair of furniture; screen making, fitting, hanging; window 
Impairing, door repairing; study of adjustments, and minor repairs 
of plumbing fixtures, heating and lighting systems, and electrical 
apparatus; sewing machines, and other household equipment; (2) 
^udy of machines that produce and develop power, light, and heat>^ 
di^mbling, assembling^ and operating of as great variety as may be 
roAchines and appliances found in the vicinity, 
carrying out of such a program, many school laboratories 
^ the traditional ty^ would need tp be transformed gradually^ by 
^^ing items of equipment from time to time, atid shop teachers 
te many cases would need to supplement their training and experi* 
evening school or summer work along new lineb. The de- 
velopment in these directions which has alread.y taken place in the 
{public schools, of many progressive cities is fully as strjkihg and as 
Bi^lfi^^t as any other phase of the vocational education movement. 

©.‘C. CottBierdal MBdency in nuinaal tralnlnk.’ Indin. Art* Ifar. IX. 4 
pfh Apr.* IMOl ' 

R MADoal training In rlementary acboola ot California. Indu Art® 
lCa«., IX, No. 1, pp. Jan., 1920. 
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